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The aims of the Society are: 

(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology, 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons interested in entomology. 


MEETINGS 

The Society's meetings are held at La Trobe University, 2 1 " 1 Floor, Room 2.29, 215 Franklin Street, 
Melbourne (Opposite the Queen Victoria Market) Melway reference Map 2F B1 at 8 p.m. on the third 
Friday of even months, with the possible exception of the December meeting which may be held 
earlier. Lectures by guest speakers or members are a feature of many meetings at which there is 
ample opportunity for informal discussion between members with similar interests. Forums are also 
conducted by members on their own particular interest so that others may participate in discussions. 
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Associate Members, resident at the same address as, and being immediate relatives of an ordinary 
Member, do not automatically receive the Society's publications but in all other respects rank as 
ordinary Members. 

Cover design by Alan Hyman. 

Cover illustration: The pale Sun Moth, Synemon selene Klug, is an endangered species restricted to 
perennial grassland dominated by Austrodanthonia in Western Victoria. It is now extinct in SA, and 
was presumed extinct in Vic. until its rediscovery, in February 1991, by the late Frank Noelker and 
Fabian Douglas. The Victorian Populations are parthenogenetic with all specimens comprising 
females, a most unusual trait in the Castniidae. Illustration by Michael F. Braby. 





MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING 13 DECEMBER, 2002 


Meeting opened at 8.10pm 

Present: D. Dobrosak I. Endersby, M. Endersby, A. Kcllehear, D. Stewart, J.Tinetti, P. 

Carwardine, C. Peterson, R Vagi, G Weeks, K. Dunn, R McMahon, M. Searle, 
M. Kesavan 

Minutes: Minutes of the meeting of 18 October 2002 were accepted M: P. Carwardine S: D. Stewart 

Correspondence: 

• The NRE collection permit has been renewed 

• Journal of Entomological Research Society was tabled 


Treasurers report: 

Account balances are : General account: $6,138; Le Souef account: $3,713. 
M: G.Weeks S: P. Carwardine 

Editor’s report: 

Articles are requested for December issue 

Articles are in hand for the February issue but more are welcome. 


General business: 

• 2002 marked the 75"' anniversary of the Society. Suggestions for possible celebrations in 2003 were 
referred to council 

• A visit to the Museum is planned for the February 2003 meeting. 

• A new book, Matthews & Reid A euide to the Genera of Beetles of South Australia Part 8 Polvnhaua: 
Chrvsomeloidea: Chrvsomelidae Chrvsomelidae is available from the South Australian Museum. 


Sneakers 

Two members made presentations: 

Danny Dobrosak’s PowerPoint presentation featured insects collected on the November excursion to 
Glenluce.The president thanked the speakers on behalf of the group. 

Kelvyn Dunn gave a video presentation, focussing on the behaviour and taxonomy of some 26 species of 
butterfly filmed in Sarawak, Borneo during his visit in June 1999. Most were photographed in lowland 
jungle at Niah Caves and Lambir Hills National Parks in the Miri district. Others were from the Kuching 
district and the upper Skrang River area. 

Kelvyn pointed out that the wing venation differed between the sexes in some SE Asian nymphalid genera 
such as Euthalia and Lexias, shown feeding on moss and leaf litter, but other than taxonomic features, little 
was said to be known of the habits of most species on the island. Very few butterflies were seen at flowers, 
due to the scarcity of flowering shrubs near ground level in the jungle and also because of the local 
difficulties of getting to the parks when adults were likely to feed. A male Rajah Brooke's Birdwing was 
seen flying and pausing momentarily on sand adjacent a jungle stream. Others in the video, such as 
Pachliopta and Ettploea males patrolled habitat. A large purple and black nymhaline, Tcrinos Clarissa was 
shown seeking sweat on people, and feeding on children's sandals at Latak Waterfall. Kelvyn reported this 
beautiful species as rather uncommon in his experience having seen only one other example in SE Asia. 
Males of others ( Euthalia) were camouflaged on leaf litter, reclusive in deep shade ( Coelites, Ancistroides), 
perched ( Junonia , Bassarona , Capita , Parlhenos, Yplliima) or basking ( Paruntica , Pltalanla) on 
overhanging foliage along the jungle boardwalks. Female butterflies were mostly shown inspecting host 
plants. A colourful female of Celltosia hypsea flew about and settled on forest floor plants, and Pltalanla 
alcippe, another locally common species, displayed unusual inspection behavior - crawling all over a 
presumed host and regularly disappearing beneath its leaves. This behaviour, he commented, was 
somewhat similar to Vagrans in north-eastern Australia. 
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Brief footage of miscellaneous other invertebrates and animals included a grasshopper and katydid, cave 
cockroaches, crickets and bats, several dragonflies and damselflies, a female atlas moth that came to a light 
in a rural village, and large jungle centipedes and millipedes. A collubrid snake was filmed by torchlight in 
the Great Cave at Niah. The sound track featured the local cicadas that were calling as the butterflies and 
their habitats were filmed. 


Some frames from the Sarawak video: 




Figure 1 & 2. A male Terinos Clarissa feeding at sweat on sandals at Latak Waterfall near Miri. Figure 3. A 
male Phalanta alcippe basking at Niah Caves. Figure 4. Leplosia nina feeding at flower at Niah Caves. 


The Science Medallion recently awarded to 1. Endersby was displayed and congratulations were extended 
to lan. Refreshments and Christmas greetings followed. 

Meeting closed at 9.15pm 
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Ian Endersby is pictured above with the Australian Natural History Medallion at the Society’s December 
meeting. The Entomological Society of Victoria nominated Ian for the award and the Medallion was 
presented to Ian at the FNCV Hall in Blackburn on 11 November 2002. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

Members of the Society are advised that the Annual General Meeting will be held at the LaTrobe University, 
Melbourne Campus, 215 Franklin Street, Melbourne, commencing at 8 p.m. on Friday 11 April 2003. 

AGENDA 

1. Approval of minutes of AGM held on 19 April 2002 [Vic. Ent. 32(3): 29] 

2. Treasurer's Report 

3. Editor’s Report 

4. Reports from Committees 

5. Election of Council for 2003 - 2004 

6 Expression of interest for joining Committees 
7. General Business 

Nominations for positions on the Council, in writing and signed by the proposer, seconder and nominee, must be in the 
hands of the President seven days prior to the Annual General Meeting. Nomination forms and Proxy fomis may be 
obtained from the President. Nominations may also be accepted at the Annual General Meeting. 
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Aspects of mating behavior of Taractrocera ina Waterhouse (Lepidoptera: 
Hesperiidae: Hesperiinae) in Queensland 

Kclvyn L. Dunn 

E-mail: kelvyn_dunn@yahoo.com 


Summary 

Aspects of mating behavior in Taractrocera ina Waterhouse are documented and discussed. During the 25- 
minute observation period the couple remained relatively still. Although reluctant to fly, the couple would do 
so when physically disturbed. However, when confined under an upheld net bag they immediately sought 
shelter in the darker recesses of the grass thicket, atypical of most butterfly pairs. The female seemed the 
consistent carrying partner based on visual observations of several unrestrained flights in the field. However, 
the very close similarity of the sexes made confirming this arduous. Moreover, video recording of six 
preliminary flight attempts produced perplexing data, and could not confirm the carrier in the absence of a 
successful conjugal flight in captivity. 

Annotated Observations 

Locality : Urraween near Pialba on 'Ghost Hill', Queensland [25°I9S, 152°50E] 

Habitat : Lantana camara infested woodland adjacent remnant vine-thicket and sedgeland bordered by soft 
grasses. 

Date : 24 Jan. 2002 at 9:55am EST (0955h). 

Weather mostly sunny, temp. 26°C. 

Pair found settled on reddish-yellowed dying grass leaf lying across dense cover of low soft green grasses in 
full sunshine (Figure I). The curly yellowed grass blade offered camouflage for the similar colored grass- 
skippers, especially from above as couple aligned lengthwise with wings closed or near closed at all times. 
Occasionally both sexes opened wings very slightly (Figure I compared with Figure 2), but less than five 
millimetres and camouflage remained unaffected. Although the couple's wing lengths overlapped, the male's 
wings were placed to one side (either side) of the female’s (Figures 1 & 2), not inside the female’s. Couple 
initially unwary, easily approached, and reluctant to fly. 



Figure I. T. ina pair on grass as discovered; female facing lens, male behind. 

Figure 2. T. ina pair, manually placed on leaf for enhanced contrast. Male on left, female on right. 

Nuptial flights were rapid, inconspicuous and usually covered only a few metres. Fluttering upon take off or 
landing seemed very limited, well coordinated, and barely discernible to the naked eye. Upon landing couple 
rarely aligned vertically along the erect grass leaves. Unambiguous vertical alignment aids carrier recognition 
in absence of a flight (Shields & Emmel 1973) or where it is difficult to see w hich partner is carrying because 
of size and speed - as in this genus. Instead, they preferred near horizontal sections frequently creating 
ambiguity over the 'uppermost' adult (Figure 1). Given that the couple crawled slightly following at least two 
flight attempts, and it seemed the female led on one occasion (the other being ambiguous), this can be taken as 
a clue to the probable carrier (Warren 1920). 

Earlier writers have noted that carrier identification is difficult when sexes are similar (Miller & Clench 
1968), and caution against haste (Warren 1920). This particularly applies to small grass-darts in my 
experience. Miller and Clench (1968) also emphasise the "absolute necessity for accurate reporting", and state 
that this "includes admission of doubt" where it exists. After carefully watching several wild flights it 
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appeared the larger female in fresh condition was carrying the smaller similarly conditioned male (see Figure 
2), but it seemed sometimes the male fluttered first, complicating the matter with the possibility of carrier 
reversals. 

The couple was often hard to find again after longer flights, they were lost for several minutes at one stage, 
and there was risk of losing them permanently without confirming the carrier to a level 'beyond reasonable 
doubt'. To counter this and achieve greater certainty, their flight was examined in confinement, assuming this 
would not change carrier relationships, but mindful that even in consistent families the normally passive 
partner may carry in some stress situations (Miller & Clench 1968). 

A 46cm diameter butterfly net of 76cm bag depth was gently placed over them and the bag supported whilst 
their grass substrate was disturbed from beneath. Instead of Hying upward in to the net as expected, they 
dropped lower into the grass patch grasping the pale basal stems where they hid in the shadows. There they 
refused to fly or budge even under vigorous disturbance. By allowing them to gradually crawl onto the upper 
portion of the net, pushed toward them, then raised and sharply shaken (gentle shaking failed to provoke 
flights within the net), several partial flights were video-recorded with the female purposely aligned 
uppemiost. The chosen alignment was presumed to ease flight by the suspected carrier. Warren (1920) states 
that to promote flights in reluctant couples he dropped hand-held conjugal adults with success. This may be 
useful for large butterflies, but for grass darts handling is almost certainly a stress situation in terms of Miller 
and Clench (1968) and to be avoided. Apart from my earliest observations of two pairs of Heteronympha 
merope (Satyrinae) which 1 had netted and hand dropped, all carriers in Lepidopteran couples reported 
previously (Dunn 2000) were determined without any direct handling in order to reduce stress and avoid 
couples separating prematurely. 

Computer software facilitated a frame by frame examination of attempted departures and landings by single 
sexes in the T. ina couple. Digitisation was achieved using Pinnacle Systems StudioDClOplus ™ (Version 
1.06, 2000) software for analog video. The sequence showed that either sex may flutter first or both 
simultaneously, but the female was the only sex that successfully translocated (equated as an attempt to carry) 
on one of her two attempted flights. Ibis video-recorded data adds to earlier visual field determinations and 
behavioral clues indicating a female carrier. 

On the first disturbance the video sequences showed that both adults commenced fluttering wings 
simultaneously (ic within 0.04s of each other). The male fluttering however, continued for 0.20 seconds (5 
frames). During that time the female fluttered on two occasions, each for 0.04 seconds duration with similar 
time frames between each flutter period during which she remained still with closed w'ings. Male lifted ofTfor 
0.08 seconds during this 0.20-second fluttering period, laterally pivoting on conjugal female about 150°. 
Female remained grasped to substrate and was not rotated whilst male flew. Couple then crawled sideways 
together (with neither leading) for 0.68 seconds, covering several millimetres. On the second disturbance, 
male again fluttered for 0.20 seconds, lifting off upward and pivoting about stationary female 30° and back to 
resettle on same site - again creating a ’fishtail 1 effect. Couple did not crawl afterwards. On the third occasion 
the male fluttered powerfully for 0.28 seconds (Figure 3) seemingly awaiting the female to fly or release her 
hold of the substrate. This again involved lift off by the male yet without translocation. The male merely 
pivoted about the stationary female some 90° and back 80° to resettle in almost the same place - this time the 
female rotated equally as the male flew, but she did not relinquish the substrate. 


Figure 3 Figure 4 



Figure 3. Disturbed pair in net. Male (lower) fluttering, female still 
Figure 4. Disturbed pair in net. Female (upper) fluttering, male still 
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In a further three disturbances the female fluttered first, with two instances of her lift-off. Male remained 
attached to substrate on each occasion but did not flutter. Figure 4 shows commencement of a female lift off. 
In both female flights she pivoted 160° and caused male to rotate 90° in the process. In one instance she 
rotated the male back again by 70° but in the final one she translocated to a new site, 2cm away from her 
starting position, with the male now notated 90°. Both adults then crawled sideways for 0.48 seconds covering 
5-10mm. with the female seeking a slightly uppermost position. The three female-attempted flights (including 
two lift-offs) involved times of 0.32 seconds, 0.12 seconds and 0.28 seconds - all of which were difficult to 
discriminate with the unaided eye - simply a blur of movement. Indeed, even within the 0.04 second digital 
frame unit (Figure 3) the flight is blurred indicating more than 25 frames a second are required to capture still 
wing movement during flight ic. wing speed exceeds 25 hertz. On one occasion the male's wing speed was so 
rapid in a single, 0.04 second, frame period as to become virtually invisible. In my experience, butterfly wing 
speed normally exceeds 25 hertz. Exceptions include a female Junonia oritliya (Nymphalinae) video-recorded 
in Sarawak (Malaysian Borneo). She de-accelerated to near this frequency, creating some momentary 
sequences of still frames during her slower pre-oviposition flight. 

When left undisturbed the T. ina couple remained still, but at 1020h (after 25 minutes observation) the male 
vety gradually withdrew his abdomen from the female. This he did by contracting it slightly without walking 
forward, simultaneously leaving a fine viscous strand of fluid connecting their posteriors. Stretching to 7mnt 
(visual estimate) it remained taught with negligible droop. To achieve this distance the male must have edged 
slightly forward, as it seemed the female had not moved. Both adults then departed by flight simultaneously, 
in different directions - breaking the strand in the process. Copulation extended for an unknown period 
exceeding 25 minutes, being already in process when pair was discovered at 0955h. 

General Discussion 

Shields and Emmel (1973) citing several authors record mating pairs to remain camouflaged ollen at the sites 
of initial copulation. Selected substrates include bark of sticks, tree trunks and stumps, in the trcetops, on tree 
foliage, leaves in bushes, extremities of stems, on rocks, directly on the ground, and on grass. Dunn (2000) 
records similar sites for Australasian species but included comparatively more records on herbs, sedges and 
grasses, particularly among species that utilise such as larval hosts. Grass was also selected by a conjugal pair 
of Suniana sunias (Dunn 2000), and is probably regularly used as a resting substrate during copulation by 
other grass-flying hesperiines. 

Although it often did fly, and quite rapidly too, the T, ina couple, nevertheless, seemed unusually reluctant to 
take to the air, even in the presence of very close disturbance. The couple perhaps became desensitised from 
repeated disturbance, yet flight reluctance has been reported in some genera. Warren (1920) for example, who 
observed 79 pairings involving 44 European butterfly species, was unable to force flight in Aricia eumedon 
(Lycaenidae) and Par/mssius apallo (Papilionidae) - even after dropping them. Flight reluctance is said to be 
unusual behavior among copulating butterflies - they arc often very wary (Shields & Emmel 1973). 

Confining the T. ina pair immediately caused shelter-seeking escapism, which I have not otherwise seen 
among mating butterflies (Dunn 2000). Because of the density of the grass, complicated by contrasting light 
and shade and obscured view through netting, the leader in this crawl was not determined, but was probably 
the female forcing a reverse crawl in the male after the couple seemingly jumped or dropped themselves into 
the dense foliage. Seeking shelter at the base of plants when threatened has been reported Tor a Castniid moth 
(Dunn 2002), but the latter may not have a nuptial flight and hence has no alternative means of escape. 

Video sequence confirmed that in the field, when unconfined and left undisturbed, the T. ina couple remained 
relatively motionless (Figure 1) for lengthy periods - this is said to be a normal feature of butterfly copulation 
(Miller & Clench 1968). The only movements recorded involved occasional opening of wings (either sex) 
slightly - a few millimetres or so - yet still held above the thorax. And, immediately after a flight the couple 
may crawl sideways a few millimetres to suitably align itself perhaps for enhanced camouflage or a 
subsequent flight. 

In all six video-recorded fluttering attempts, lift-offs were shared more or less equally by the sexes, but no 
nuptial flight actually occurred in confinement, so a carrier was not proven beyond the previous 'balance of 
probabilities' for visual observations in the field. The recorded flight attempts suggest one sex is usually 
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airborne first. I think the male probably relies on the female to translocate the couple, she being too heavy to 
forcibly lift, anil so he returned to the same site each time. And, one of two female flights involved marked 
translocation of the female suggesting an attempt to move the pair, but the reason the male did not relinquish 
the substrate is unclear. It also seemed the female was unable to force a nuptial flight, complicating the matter 
of the carrier. Moreover, when the male fluttered first the female also began to flutter, however when the 
female fluttered first the male remained passive. These results are perplexing and remain inconclusive. 

It seems the female is the carrier based on my visual observations of several lengthy flights and supported by 
the circumstantial clues documented. The passive male may, however, flutter and become airborne first to 
ease her take off, as she also seems unable to lift when he is non-compliant or remains in shelter seeking 
mode. In flight Ire may then a-main still (carried) but probably also flutters whilst he waits for her to land after 
a nuptial flight, to avoid striking the substrate, then resettles about 0.04 seconds or so later. Hence, a conjugal 
flight may be highly coordinated and could give a false impression of a male carrier if he fingers after she 
lands. 

Given the global trend for a female carrier in the family llesperiidae (Shields & Emmel 1973) and almost 
certain corresponding trend within Australian Hesperiinae, a female carrier in T. ina is theoretically expected, 
especially given her larger size and abdominal weight. Nevertheless, my earlier observation on S. sunias 
revealed a male carrier in a single pair studied (Dunn 2000), based on two carefully observed flights 
conducted under a net, the determination of which I felt certain. However, it is possible that stress from 
confinement may have resulted in an anomalous male carrier in that instance. Alternatively it is possible that 
the S. sunias carrier was mistakenly recorded as the male based on his possible momentary fluttering as the 
female landed - if its conjugal behavior resembles T. ina which apparently includes male fluttering without 
translocation. 

Finally, for this group of Hesperiines visual perception seems an uncertain tool, the behavior is very rapid and 
sexes almost identical - our visual senses are possibly unreliable at this speed. Although 1 still hold to a male 
carrier for the S. sunias couple (Dunn 2000), Warren's (1920) conclusion that carrier recognition "is often a 
difficult matter, and not one to be done at a glance" is for most part (in my experience with tiny butterflies) an 
understatement! Tlie video camera may surprise (or even disturb) the observer revealing a different slant on 
what one thought one saw and even revealing things one thought one did not see! As there appear to be only 
two carrier reports for this subfamily in Australia it remains a group for future focus. 

Acknowledgement 
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Further Feeding Experiments with Erina(Candaliiles) hyacintliina simplexa 
(Tepper) (Lepidoptera: Lycaenidae) 

R. GRUND 

9 Parkers Rd, Torrens Park, Adelaide, S.A., 5062 

While passing through the Murray Bridge area of South Australia on 3 November 2002, the author came 
across a female Erina(Candalidc$) hyacintliina simplexa (Tepper), and decided to use her to try and repeat 
the experiment the author undertook in 1997 (Grund 2001) whereby the author tried to get the larvae of this 
species of butterfly to eat Cassytha puhescens (Lauraceae). Hie latter is not a known larva foodplant for 
this butterfly in South Australia, but is the foodplant for the nominotypical purple subspecies/form of the 
butterfly that commonly occurs in the eastern states of Australia. During that experiment first instar larvae 
upon hatching from the egg were introduced to C. puhescens but they would not eat this plant and died. 

The above female from Murray Bridge was induced to lay eggs on Cassytha melantlia (its normal 
foodplant) and she laid a single egg on 5 November, followed by a batch of 4 eggs on 8 November, and a 
final egg on 13 November. The latter egg and one of the former eggs did not hatch. 

The first egg hatched on 8 November and the larva was fed C. melantlia and it developed in 3 instars, 
reaching a length of 16 mm and pupated on 5 December. This pupa became dormant and at the time of 
submission of this paper (mid January) had still not developed. 

Three eggs from the second batch of eggs hatched on 16 November. One of these larvae was accidentally 
lost, while the remaining two of the emergent larvae went through to pupation in 3 instars. One of these 
latter larvae was introduced to C. puhescens during its early third instar stage at 11 mm, and readily 
accepted it as foodplant. The other larva was introduced to C. puhescens during its late second instar stage 
when 8 mm. This larva was at first reticent to eat for a couple of days but then accepted it as foodplant 
without any further complications. Both of the latter larvae ate all parts of the C. puhescens, including 
tendrils, buds/flowers and fruits. Both larvae pupated on 16 December, pupa development took 13 days 
and two normal males eclosed, complete with blue livery. 

This experiment suggests that C. puhescens is only toxic to the larvae of E.h. simplexa when they are in a 
first instar stage. 

References 

GRUND, R. 2001. Wing colour dominance within Erina(Candalides) hyacintliina (Semper) (Lepidoptera: 
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E.h. simplexa larva, third (final) instar 13 mm eating Cassytha puhescens fruit. 
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United Nations Association of Australia 


World Environment Day Awards 2003 


‘Think Global, Act Local’ 


A National Awards Program Proudly Sponsored By 



MWIU 

SMITH 

rum* 


NOMINATE NOW 


Nominations are now open for the 2003 United Nations Association of Australia World Environment 
Day Awards. The Awards, sponsored by the Department of Sustainability & Environment, Signode, 
Neville Smith Timber and Tapex were established by the United Nations Association Of Australia 
(Vic) in 2000 in support of the Federal Government’s initiative to host World Environment Day. 
Awards will be presented in the categories of Triple Bottom Line, Local Government, Business 
Enterprise, Community/Individual, Education/Schools, Media (Print, Radio and Television), 
Excellence in Water Management and the Neville Smith Timber Excellence in Land Management. 
The winners will be announced at an Award Presentation Dinner on June 6. The closing date for 
nominations is May 13. Individuals, organisations or companies wishing to enter the Awards should 
visit the UNAA website: www.unaavictoria.com.au or contact the United Nations Association of 
Australia (Vic) on ph (03) 9482 3655, fax (03) 9482 5118 or by email unaa.viclSjbiunond.com 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS: 

J.C. 'ZOO' LE SOUEF MEMORIAL AWARD 


Nominations for the 2003 award are now invited. Details of Background, nomination, etc. were 
published in the December 1992 issue of the Victorian Entomologist and reproduced in the 
February 1996 Issue of the Victorian Entomologist. These details are also available on the 
Society’s web site hitp://www,vicnet.net.au/-vicento . Nominations must reach the Council at the 
following address by 30 September 2003: 

Jan Tinetti 

Secretary, Entomological Society of Victoria Inc. 

138 Noone Street, Clifton Mill, 3068 
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Book Review 


Dragonflies of Victoria: an identification guide to adult and larval dragonflies (Odonata). By 
Gunther Theischinger and John H. Hawking. 2003. Cooperative Research Centre for Freshwater 
Ecology, Albury. Identification and Ecology Guide No. 46. ISBN 1 876144 49 1. (iv + 64 pp, 8 
figures and 136 colour photographs, A5 format). Available from the Murray Darling Freshwater 
Research Centre, P.O. Box 921, Albury, NSW 2640, for $38.50 (including GST) plus $2.30 
postage and handling. 


Delegates to the 3rd international Worldwide Dragonfly Association symposium held in 
Beechworth, Victoria, in January 2003, opened their satchels to find a copy of the just published 
field guide Dragonflies of Victoria. It was much in evidence during the post-symposium tour when 
over 8 damselflies and 20 dragonflies were identified in the drought affected rivers, streams and 
billabongs of northeastern Victoria. 

Victoria has 26 damselflies and 48 dragonflies with unpublished records for Austrogomphus 
melaleucaelpraeruptus. In addition, Griseoargiolestes griseus, Petalura gigantea, Austroaeschna 
obscura and Cordulephya montana have been recorded from New South Wales near the Victorian 
border and may eventually be found within the State. This guide includes all 79 species and 
provides keys to both adults and larvae and a checklist including recently nominated common 
names. 

Keys to adults have been derived from Watson el al. (1991) with additional taxonomic reviews by 
Gunther Theischinger and the larval keys are based primarily on Hawking and Theischinger (1999) 
although this important work has been omitted from the references. Each couplet is accompanied 
with adjoining line drawings of the salient features. With a little practice, particularly on wing 
venation, and a good hand lens most adults could probably be dctemiined in the field. My only 
reservation is that the orientation of the synthorax (meso- + metathorax) is not clear and figure 6 
does not help. The dorsal surface is usually obvious but a marker showing the anterior direction 
would help immensely in orienting the specimen for comparison. 

Many of the larval characters can also be observed with a hand lens in the field but details of the 
dentation and setae on the labial mask really require time and good lighting under a stereo 
microscope, as does the calculation of various premental ratios. An ocular micrometer would be 
very useful. Eighty-one colour photographs of adults and 55 of larvae complement the keys and 
give some comfort that the right path through the key has been followed. However it is probably 
not wise to use the photographs alone for identification. At eight to the page they provided the 
right compromise between showing diagnostic characteristics and maintaining an economic format. 
Photographs of most species of adult including a number of adult females and many species of 
larva are provided. This book is a precursor to a similar volume that will cover the whole 
Australian fauna. 

Proof reading of the keys has been of a high standard but some errors remain in the diagram 
labelling. For ease of use the following should be noted: 

p. 12, couplet 2b. Keys to Diphlebia spp. arc to be found on p. Id. 

p. 12, diagram 5b. Some of the marker arrows are redundant as the diagram probably had other uses in another 
publication. 

p. 14, couplet 13. The wing vein MA (media anterior) is used to distinguish the two families Aeshnidae and 
Telcphlebiidae but it is not shown in any of the figures 8 - 10. Those figures are taken from Watson et al. (1991) 
which had not recognised that split. In figure 9 MA is the vein on the apical side of the shaded area depicting the 
discoidal cell, just basal to R4. 
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p. 14, figure 16b. There arc two wing diagrams with the label figure 16b between them, the upper one should be 15b. 
p. 19, figure lb. The female abdomen is on the right. 

p.23 figures 3a, 3b. The marker arrows do not show the antehumcrjl stripe relationship. That character is on the 
extreme left of the diagram which is the dorsal surface. 

p. 24, figures 2a. 2b. The venation diagrams do not show the accessory antcnodal of couplet b; both diagrams look the 
same. 

p. 25, figure 6. The synthoracic stripe is nowhere defined so a marker arrow for this character would have been useful, 
p. 28, figure 9. If the right hand abdomen diagram is figure 9b then the difference between the two is too subtle to be a 
reliable field character. 

p. 41, figures 5a, 5b. Note that this is a lateral view of the abdomen so that the dorsal surface is uppermost. 

While we have a good idea of which odonate species have been sighted in Victoria and nearby 
New South Wales, distribution records are sporadic and mostly unpublished. Similarly there is a 
wealth of phenological, ecological and behavioural observations waiting to be made. Conservation 
status for most species is based on extrapolation from Australia wide assessments rather than hard 
data from this Slate. With the publication of this guide we now have the opportunity to undertake 
a number of dragonfly projects with a high probability of putting the right name to the species we 
are studying. 
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Hawking, J.H. & Theischinger, G. 1999. Dragonfly larvae (Odonala). A guide to the 
identification of larvae of Australian families and to the identification and ecology of larvae from 
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Program for the Terrestrial Invertebrate Group of the Field Naturalists Club of Vic. 

The Terrestrial Invertebrate Group is a relatively new group within the FNCV. The following 
program is provided for our member’s interest. 


Sunday March 16 - Terrestrial Invertebrate Group. Butterfly count. 11 am. Rangers office at 
Pound Bend, Warrandtye State Park. Bring lunch. Contact Alan Yen 9722 1665. 

Wednesday April 9 - Terrestrial Invertebrate Group. 8 pm. I)r Alan Yen & Peter Neville. 
Terrestrial invertebrate collecting, sorting and identification techniques. Contact Alan Yen 
9722 1665. 

Sunday April 13 - Terrestrial Invertebrate Group. 11 am. Field demonstration and training 
on terrestrial invertebrate collecting techniques. Venue to be confirmed, but most likely to be 
King Lake National Park. Contact Alan Yen 9722 1665. 
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